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= — miview. eo 
THE SOLDIERS OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ 
WAR. 


Much account has been made by Prot- 
estant ecclesiastics of the religious display 
observed in the army of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, and the strict discipline maintained by 
that commander. Yet a year elapsed after 
his army first landed on the plains of Pome- 


rania, before the redoubtable Swedish cap-| 


tain was able to effect a stringent enforce- 
ment of the discipline. Although it is 
stated that twice a day prayers were com- 
manded to be recited in the army, yet it 
must be apparent that the form, rather than 
the spirit of religion was there, as it was found 
hecessary in the articles of war to admonish 
even the chaplains against giving way to 
the habit of drunkenness. The brutalities 
of war will over-ride any system of religion, 
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even the purest. It was a great fighter, the 
Duke of Wellington himself, who said, that 
‘no man with a nice sense of religion had 
any business to be a soldier.”’ 

The discipline of Wallenstein’s (Papist) 
imperial army was excellent as toits mere mili- 
tary regulations, but great excesses towards 
the citizens and soldiers of the countries 
with which they were at war, were per- 
mitted to the troops. The wives and chil- 
dren, not only of the officers, but also of the 
common soldiers, accompanied the army; 
while women of loose character was present 
in swarms. A full regiment of 3000 men,was 
followed by at least 300 wagons, loaded with 
the women, children and plundered goods. 
Some conception of the misery and immor- 
ality which were the uecessary accompani- 
ments of such a condition of life, may be 
formed from the statement that at the con- 
clusion of the war in 1648, the camp fol- 
lowers numbered more than three times the 
fighting men. In the Imperial and Bava- 
rian army there were at that time 40,000 who 
drew rations and 140,000 who did not ; these 
latter evidently had to subsist by plunder. 

Freytag* gives the following description 


|of the life and manners of the soldiers: 


“The provinces, cities and villages were 
obliged to supply wood, straw, fodder and 
provisions; the wagons rolled along every 
road, and droves of fat cattle were collected. 
The neighboring villages quickly disap- 
peared ; for, as all the wood-work and thatch- 
ing was torn away by the soldiers and em- 
ployed in building their huts, only the shat- 
tered clay walls remained. The soldiers and 
their boys roamed about the neighborhvod, 
plundering and stealing, and the cantineers 
drove about with their carts. In the camp, 
the soldiers congregated in front of their 
huts; meanwhile, the women cooked, washed, 
mended the clothes and squabbled together. 
There was constant tumult and uproar, and 
bloody crimes, fighting with bare weapons, 


* Pictures of German Life in the 15th 


, 16th and 17th Cen- 
turies. 
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apd combats between the different services 
or nationalities.” Cards and dice playing 
were the frequent amusement, interrapted 
on the part’ of the gamesters by curses, 
quarrels, and the ready display of rapiefs. 

If such was the daily round of oceupation of 
troops who were only “resting on their arms,”’ 
it may well be inferred that in actual battle 
their brutal instincts stopped short of no possi- 
ble excesses. A conspicuous example hereof, 
was the awful sacking of Magdeburg by the 
army of [illy, after the city had withstood 
a seven months’ siege. The soldiers claimed 
as their clear right and due reward, the privi 
lege of sacking a city which had thus fallen 
into their hands. By accident or design, 
some houses had been fired, when the assail- 
ants, fearful of being deprived of their prey, 
gave themselves over to pillage and enormi- 
ties too dreadful to narrate. During the 
three days that this scene of carnage and 
unbridled license continued, 30,000 of the 
people perished by fire and the sword, while 
many, crazed by terror or overcome by des 
pair, cast themselves into the waters of the 
Elbe rather than encounter the fury of the 
invaders. The cathedral and a few houses 
surrounding it, were all that remained after 
the conflagration. 

The number of villages in Franconia and 
Thuringia at the beginning of the war in 1618, | 
was equal to or greater than it is now. 
Horses and cattle, poultry and especially 
fine breeds of sheep, were abundant. The 
wool brought a high price, and the famed 
German cloths were a principal article of ex- 
port; but this national] staple, “the result 
of a thousand years of cultivation, was en- 
tirely lost to Germany during the war.” 

In 1635 and ’36 a fearful pestilence raged, | 
the land was not much cultivated, and as a 
consequence of the dearth and devastation, | 
extravagant prices ensued. ‘The people,’ 
says Freytag, “reached the low st depths of | 
misfortune. A dull apathetic brooding be- 
came general. Of the country people of this 
last period, there is little to be told; they 
vegetated, reckless and hopeless, but few ac- 
counts of them are to be found in village 
records, parish books and small chronicles. 
They had forgotten in the villages the art of 
writing, nay even their crying grievances. 
Where an army had carried devastation, and 
famine raged, men and dogs ate of the same 
corpse, and children were caught and 
slaughtered.” 

Accurate statistics, taken at the end of 
the war, of the condition of twenty commu- 
nities of Thuringia, as compared with their 
state when hostilities began, showed that 
the destruction of population and of property 
amounted to four-fifths! Of 1700 families, 
but 300 remained; of 1400 cattle, only 240 
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were left; their sheep, numbering upwards 
of 4600, were all gone ! J. W.L. 


oe 
For Friends’ Review. 


THE CURRENT HISTORY OF THE §0. 
CIETY OF FRIENDS. 


The writings of Friends during the past 
two hundred years have been filled with 
allusions to the history of the great revival, 
The Spirit of God breathing upon the hearts 
of men, awakened them to a new life and a 
dee; er consciousness of their privileges in the 
Gospel of His Son, as heirs of the kingdom 
through grace. While rejoicing abundantly 
in this themselves, they loved also to trace 
its effects in others. They referred to the 
narratives of those who had gone before 
them, and quoted the letters and epistles of 
their contemporaries, as eminently confirming 
their own experience. 

We are now making history. The So- 
ciety of Friends represented by the differ. 
ent Yearly Meetings is one body, notwith- 
standing the practical independence of each 
in the administration of its local discipline. 

The proceedings (Minutes) of these 
Yearly Meetings published from year to 
year reflect the opinions of the body. They 
are the expression of our belief in many 
details, and present our habits and customs 
under that belief. They form a valuable 
contribution to the history of the time and 
of the church, and should be carefully pre- 
served. At present printed in different 
forms, they are collected wih difficulty, and 
not easily found in our libraries. A propo- 
sition has been made that hereafter the 
“Minutes” of all cur Yearly Meetings 
should be printed each year in uniform style 
of page and type, and a system of inter- 
change established in such a manner that 
the officers of our meetings and Friends 
generally who wish can have them. 

Each Yearly Meeting, thus receiving the 
Minutes of all the others, uniform in style 
with its own, could then bind together “ The 
Proceedings of the Yearly Meetings” for 
each year, and preserve them for reference. 
A properly arranged index would add much 
to their value. 

It is quite possible that a more perfect 
acquaintance with the actions of others 
might tend to bind us all together yet more 
closely as one body in the Lord. SgNex. 

New Yor«. 
.o 

A Martyr’s Answer. —There is a record 
of a Christian schoolmaster, who, in the 
persecutions in the Netherlands,was brought 
to the rack. He was appealed to, by the 
love he held for his wife, his children and 
his own life, to renounce his views. His 
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answer was: “‘ Were the earth a globe of | sure in their work. We felt the gentle, sub- 
gold, and the stars all pearls, and they my | duing influence of the Holy Spirit over our 
own, I would give them all to have my wife| gathering together, and from the continued 
and children with me,though I must live on| evidences of His power and love upon those 
bread and water and in bondage ; yet neither | occasions, one or two incidents may be cited. 
for life, nor children, nor wife, nor earth, nor} In the after-meeting, for definite work, at 
stars, can I renounce Jesus, my Redeemer.” , the close of a solemn gospel service, a wo- 
<> man rose with no very great emotion, 

For Friends’ Review. ‘but stating earnestly her wish to know 

AMONG THE SNOW DRIFTS. ‘her Saviour in the forgiveness of her 

First mo., 1877. sins. She afterwards knelt und asked 


| this blessing of Him, and entered into cov- 
‘‘ These were the potters, and those that dwelt| enant with Him, simply and trustfully. She 


among plants and hedges: there they dwelt! had been strongly tinctured with Universal- 
with the king for his work.—1 Chron. iv. 23. lism. Her husband, a man of more emo- 
Our first point was B—. Here for years | tional nature, and whose past life had been 
have lived two families of Friends. Too! more openly sinful, was kneeling in another 
remote from any meeting to attend regu-| part of the house, absorbed in pleading 
larly, it had been their practice to meet to-' silently for pardon for his own repeated 
gether at one of their homes for the pur- | transgressions. The unbelief of his wife, 
pose _of Divine worship, on First-day it afterwards appeared, had been his excuse 
morning. — These meetings had been sea-! and stumbling-block. Not till the meeting 
sons of spiritual refreshment to them, but! closed was he aware of the step she had 
at the time of the first General Meeting taken; then it seemed as if he could hardly 
in New York State, in 1871, they received! realize it; he shed tears of joy. When 
a new and deeper sense of the love of God, | they reached home that night, the husband 
through Christ Jesus, to their souls. And! and wife knelt together, for the first time, 
with this they were roused to a fuller reali-| in fervent supplication and thanksgiving. 
zation of their duty to their neighbors also They came back the next day and told this 
—the people of an adjacent village—a fruit-' story, their faces radiant with the peace that 
growing centre. |passeth understanding; all the colduess 


Availing themselves of the co-operation | and hardness melted out of her’s. They sat 
of an earnest, evangelical minister of our! afterwards together, during the subsequent 
Society, to whose labors, under the Lord, sessions, as it were, at the feet of the Mas- 
they feel that the blessed results wkich have! ter, eager to hear more of Him. They have 
followed are largely due, they gave up their! since both applied for membership. , 


quiet parlor meetings, and drew the people 
around them to hear the “Old, Old Story”! two little girls, the children of a pious 
of a Saviour's love. At first they met'in a! mother, but an ungodly father, who treated 
school-house, but as the Lord owned and! them all very hardly, pleading with their 
blessed their work in the conversion of souls,! aunt to spend their noon recess, between 
and these turned towards Friends with a| schools, at the day meetings, and with joy- 
desire to unite with them, the school-house| ful voices testifying of their love to their 
became too strait for them, so they have| Saviour; of their mother, full of patient 
built and now occupy a meeting-house in| faith, sure that the Lord would give her 
the village. It is commodious, well seated| her husband one day; of another Chris- 
and lighted and complete. ‘tian wife who was resting under a cloud 
The infant church thus established now| from unfaithfulne-s to the Lord’s clear call 
numbers twenty or thirty members, to which|to her to gather her family togéther daily 
are added from month to month “such as/for reading of the Holy Scriptures and 
are being saved ;” and the indirect effect of | prayer, shrinking from fear of the ridicule 
the work is perceptible throughout the vil-|or opposition of her unbelieving husband 
lage in the better order and morality which }and sons, but who was enabled to commit 
now prevail. ‘it all to the Lord, covenanting with Him to 
For this consecrated service these Friends | commence that very night, and her thank- 
receive, even now, royal wages in the joy | ful confession, the dey following, that her 
of seeing sinners coming to the Lord, and loving service had been respectfully and 
in watching over and cultivating the growth | even tenderly received. : : 
In grace of those so recently grafted into| We have been cheered since by accounts 
the true vine. So to them the snowy winter | from B of the work still going on; the 
is neither tedious nor dreary. lseed sown having taken root, deepening, 
It was our privilege to spend two or three | 


growing and bearing fruit. 
days with them and to participate in mea-| At F——, in one of the after-meetings, a 


‘Othe? bright pictures rise before us—of 
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Christian father brought his three young 
children forward and knelt with them, to 
give them in solemn consecration to the 
Lord. One of these was a little girl, ten 


or eleven years old. Full of love to—her) 


Saviour, she and another little girl, modest 
and of sweet spirit, willingly undertook the 
work of distributing tracts at the close of the 
meeting. They handed one, entitled ‘“‘Do you 
ever pray?” to a young man. He glanced 


at the title, threw it on the floor and put) 


his foot on it, then took it up again and 
placed it in his pocket. The arrow of con- 
viction had gone home. He had once loved 
the Lord, but had lapsed into cold forget- 
fulness of Him. He read the tract, feeling 


that it was for him. The next evening he| 


came ax an humble suppliant, seeking for- 
giveness at the throne of grace. He sought 
with full purpose of heart, and received a 
sweet assurance of redeeming love, testify. 
ing of this at subsequent meetings, and 
pleading with his companions to take the 
all-important step. 

Two little boys sat through several of 
the sessions, serious and attentive. At 
length one of them artlessly asked a Friend 


‘When there would be a meeting to sepa-| 


rate the Christians from the others,” he 
wished to come then and ‘get religion.” 
Though his ideas were so crude and simple, 
we thought of the injunction, ‘‘ Forbid them 
not,” and could not turn this little seeker 
aside. And as be was led to place himself 
definitely on the Lord’s side and knelt in 
prayer, we felt assured of the loving kind- 
ness with which he would be accepted,by 
Him. We found by inquiry and on visiting 
his home, that this was with him no sud- 
den, childish impulse, but the result of a 
settled conviction of duty. 

The beloved son of a dear servant of the 
church and of the Lord, a fine, manly char- 
acter, the subject of many prayers; the wife 
and grandson of the Friend who kindly en- 
tertained us, were among thosé who at these 
meeti igs first sought forgiveness, and found 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

At Union Springs, the Yearly Meeting 
Boarding School is gradually recovering 
from the blow it received, in a severe epi- 
demic which visited that Institu:ion about a 
year ago. Some sweet religious services 
with its professors and scholars were not, 
we tru;t, without blessed results, and tended 
to keep alive the warm interest which, for 
years, we had felt in the school ; finding as 
we have, in various place. over the State, 
the evidences that its teachings and asso- 
ciations have not only tended to fit its pu- 
pils for the duties of this life, but to prepare 
them for that which is to come. 





A brief though very satisfactory religious 
opportunity at Howland School, now un- 
der charge of our dear friend Dr. Harts. 
horne, was afforded us by his invitation. 

These Institutions do not interfere with 
each other in the least, in their programme 
of education; and at either, under their 
present management, the Christian parent 
may feel assured of religious influences and 
associations around the children who may 
be sent there. M. 
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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 


(Concluded from page 419.) 

In 1680, George Whitehead and Thomas 
Burr, a fellow-minister, were arrested whilst 
the former was preaching in the Friends’ 
meeting at Norwich, and confined in the gaol. 
Their defence at the next quarter sessions 
was a very spirited one. The Recorder had 
said: “There is a law, and the Church of 


‘England will never be quiet till some of you 


be hanged by that law; ”’ and we find George 
Whitehead afterwards winding up a remon- 
strance with the words: “Let us have a 
fair hearing and trial; let us be tried before 
we are hanged!” And again: “I beg of 
the court, for God's sake and the king’s sake, 
to be heard fairly without being thus run 
upon. It is preposterous to run us upon the 
oath in the first place, we being not committed 
for that but for other causes.” Being sent 
back to prison, George Whitehead and his 
companions wrote to the mayor and alder- 
men; but, although their trial was voted out 
of place by the common council, and the 
Earl of Yarmou bh and other gentlemen ex- 
erted themselves on their behalf, they were 
not liberated until the time of the ensuing 
regular sessions. 

In the winter of 1680-1, George White- 
head, with several other Friends, attended 
the committee on the bill for exempting Dis- 
senters from the penalties of certain laws. 
He was particularly struck by the comments 
made by Sir Charles Musgrove who, although 
a zealous supporter of the Church, openly 
spoke of ‘the shame and scandal” which 
rested on it in connection with the cruel per- 
secution of Friends. In the two following 
years George Whitehead was four times 
convicted under the Conventicle Act: on one 
of these occasions he was fined £40 without 
being given the opportunity of vindicating 
himself. The distraint was made by a con- 
stable and two assistants, who seized every 
bed in the house and a variety of other val- 
uable furniture, as well as shop wares; and: 
when two of his friends begged that the 
goods might be appraised before being carried 
away, the constable arrested them, stating 
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on oath that they were guilty of riot; in| 
consequence of this they were committed to | 
Newgate for ten weeks. George Whitehead | 
obtained a reversal of the magistrate’s sen- | 
tence, yet only £11 was returned to him, | 
although the articles distrained were worth 
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Parker,* presented him with a petition on 
behalf of the 1,460 Friends then lying in 
prison, ‘‘only for tender conscience towards 
Almighty God.” The petitioners stated 
that some hundreds had died in consequence 


| of long captivity, and alluded to ‘the woful 


three times that amount. 

During the severe persecution in 1683, 
George Whitehead and his friend Gilbert’! 
Latey* perseveringly and successfull. ex- 
erted themselves on behalf of a large num-| 
ber of Friends imprisoned at Norwich, and | 
who—as George Whitehead told King Charles 


‘spoil made by merciless informers, &c., all 
tending to the ruin of trade, husbandry, and 
industrious families; to some not a bed left; 
to others, no cattle to till their ground or 
give them milk, nor corn for bread or seed; 
nor tools to work withal.’”’ Three or four 
months later, after a renewed appeal, James 
—were “like to be buried alive in holes! gave a general warrant for the release of the 
and dungeons.” In this year, notwithstand- prisoners, some of whom had been in bonds 
ing a three months’ frost of such severity | for periods of ten, twelve, or fifteen years. 

that the Thames was used as a street, the A wonderful relief itemust also have been 
Friends, still shut out from their own meet-| to the Friends of those days when “ Inform- 
ing-houses, held their meetings in the intense |ers’” were suppressed, in consequence of 
cold of the open air; displaying that un- | George W hitehead’s application for a com- 
shaken firmness which can, perhaps, be only | mission to inquire into their fraudulent prac- 
manifested in a good or an evil cause, by | tices—for he likens them to “beasts of prey, 
those who are aided by God in the one case, | lurking, creeping, and skulking about in 
and stimulated by Satan in the other. Com-| most parts of the nation” where meetings 
fort came to them in their silent waiting on| were held. His friends, hearing. of the 


the Lord, and they gladly made use of any | informers’ furious threats concerning him, 
opening for street preaching, though often as| were afraid lest they should carry them 
soon as a sentence or two had been spoken | into execution: but for himself he told the 
the minister would be forcibly dragged away, | informers that he feared them not; that he 

Truly it was a season for glorifying God| was bound in conscience to acquaint the 


by strong faith in Him, and George White-| Government with their barbarities, and that 
head did not fail to use it as such. “In! no menaces of theirs would hinder him from 
those days I clearly saw,” he writes, “that|so doing. One of their leaders, who had 
the testimony required of us to bear, was/ caused George Whitehead severe suffering, 
not so much in words, declaration, or min-| showed his faith in the reality of the religion 
istry, as to stand our ground in faith and| which it had been bis trade to assault, by 
patience, and to travail in spirit with secret ' applying to him for assistance with regard 
breathing and earnest supplication unto God. | to clothing, before entering the es ablish- 
It was often then before me that the Lamb| ment of a gentleman who had engaged him 
and His faithful followers should have the | a8 his servant. This was, of course, a too- 
victory, which was matter of secret comfort | favorable opportunity of returning good for 
to me many times: glory be to His name | evil for George Whitehead to lose. 
forever!” And he was right. Those down-| George Whitehead was twice married, 
trodden Quakers, a seorn and a by-word.| and each union was a happy one; his second 
were winning a conquest little dreamt of by | marriage took place in 1688. In the early 
their mocking persecutors, and wholly be-| part of the reign of William III., George 
yond their ken. What could they conceive | Whitehead’s heart was gladdened by the 
of aspirit which ‘takes its kingdom with | discovery that many high in office had at 
entreaty, and not with contention?” for as| last opened their eyes wide enough to see 
in the natural, so in the spiritual world | that the granting of liberty of conscience 
vision avails nothing without light; and evil | was not only an imperative Christian duty 
doers hate and shun that light, in the ever-| but also an essential element of the well- 
increasing brightness of which the pure in| being of the Government and nation. He 
heart press forwards, on the new and living | was struck by the remark of a conspicuous 
way, seeing more and more of God, and of| member ofthe Church of England: ‘Neither 
those things which He has prepared forthem| we nor you are safe without toleration.” 
that love Him, and will reveal to them by George Whitehead took an active part in 
His Spirit. 

On the accession of James II., George 
Whitehead, Gilbert Latey, and Alexander 


~~ 


* Gough writes of Alexander Parker as ‘‘ being one in the 
namber of the worthies of this age, who were given up to the 
service of their Maker, and the promoting of pure religion, 
and the practice of piety in the nation—as the principal pur- 
pose of their lives;"—and also states that he was “ well-educa- 
ted, and had a gentleman-like carriage and deportment as 
well as person.” 


* “Gilbert Latey and his Friends:” Friends’ Eraminér, First 
Month, 1876, 
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For Friends’ Review. 


the earnest exertions to which Friends were | 
incited by their great anxiety that the Act HOLD FAST THAT THOU HAST. 
of Toleration should be made an effectual <r 
measure. And in a very satisfactory inter-| | More than two hundred years have elapsed 
view with the king we learn that he spoke | Since church organization commenced among 
to him on “ divers weighty matters,” finding the people calling themselves Friends—by 
an attentive and serious listener. George others derisively called Quakers. The testi- 
Whitehead told him that it was true that| monies they felt called upon to bear to the 
Friends had ‘of late been aspersed and mis- world, were looked up n as being peculiar 
represented with such nicknames as Meadites| #04 without foundation in the Truth, snd 
and Pennites, as if we set up sect-masters; | ™®Dy were the distresses, beatings and im- 
yet we own no such thing; but Christ Jesus | Prisonments they endured in consequence, 
to be our only Master as we are a Christian | for more than half a century. 
society and people.” | During the long years of apostasy from 
In concluding “ Christian Progress ” (his| the primitive purity of the religion of 
autobiography), George Whitehead remarks, Christ, many things, subversive of the true 
‘‘ Manifold exercises, trials, and tribulations, | faith of the Gospel, had been introduced. 
huth the Lord my Gotl supported me under, | An alliance between Church and State had 
and carried me through, in my pilgrimage | been formed, and so closely had they become 
for His Name and Truth’s sake, more than|®2twined as to preclude due liberty in 
could possibly be related in this history ; | matters of worship. Priests and prelates, 
having spent a long time, even the greatest |©get for the benefices which the then ex- 
part of my life from my youth upward, in | isting religious system of Great Britain af- 
the testimony, service, and vindication of | forded, were ready on the least appearance 
the living unchangeable truth as it is in | Of change to persecute all who differed from 
Chr’st Jesus my Lord.” A lively address to | them. _ Hence in the revival of primitive 
his friends, written in his eighty-sixth year, | Christianity there was very much to over- 
was printed and circulated amongst them. |°°Me, and no wonder that England was 
He is described as being a tender father in | convulsed and shaken. No wonder that in 
the Church, and, as such, of great com- the lack of love to God and love to man, 
passin, sympathizing with Friends under | Persecution arose; for such is the fruit of 
affliction, whether in body or mind. In his| blind zeal in the covetous heart. Antagon 
last illness he patiently awaited the sum-/|'®™§ become rife through the land. The 
mons, ‘Come up higher,” to the unveiled | !amb-like nature “that licks the hand just 
glory of that presence which, by faith, ad | Teised to shed its blood,” was trampled un- 
been for so long a time the strength and joy | der foot by the enemies of the ey 
of his soul. He died on the 8th of the First, Butsfter many years of patient endurance 
month, 1722-3, at the age of eighty-seven and varied suffering, the Lord turned the 


and was interred in the Friends’ Burial.| Dattle to the gate and crowned the sufferers 
ground, at Bunhill Fields. | with immunity from all their wrongs. 
: -| And now, past the middle of the nine- 


“One of the finest sayings in the lan- sal 
guage ’—writes Charles Buxton —“ is Jobn teenth century, are we, who are professing 


Foster’s ‘Live mightily.” And George | wy) «ec pl or hye «ben iow ‘ot? 
Whitehead had learnt the secret of doing | - rae en . ne ennee pene 
this; a secret revealed not alone to those|~«.. Se ne aes | 
who in “ obeying the ideal of life” set tia: | portant testimonies for which he suffered so 
’ = 9 . . . 
fore them,* conspicuously glorify God, but | ach” a wae oe he _— 
also to the humblest followers of Christ, in d a eae re een Ali 
obscurest corners of the world, who cleave ma a. en Te te i ee oe mee oe tle ie 
to their Lord with that living faith which | our all sats ‘say vi a ae hed His 
of necessity bears the fruit of faithfulness : — | Se ere eh eae ee ith 
Not by might nor by power, Bul By ws blood for the remission of our sins, and wit 
Spirit, saith the Lord.” I ’ ¥Y ™Y His stripes we are healed; nor is there sal- 
ors Ta _vation in any other. The testimonies borne 
Frances ANNE Bupar. | by the Society of Friends under His hum- 
bling instruction are of no small value, 

© Of Edward Denison, Canon Liddon writes:—“ He, too, had | 20t Only to themselves as a people, but also 
passed through momentary indecision, whether he would | to the world at large. We cannot, nor can 


or would not ‘obey the ideal of life which had come bef 
him’” How — besides the young man who vent nee the world afford to lose the benefit secured 
Willingness to accept Chris's proffered vocation! Doubtless | 0Y thuse who bave preceded, us of freedom 
st’s pro vocation ess ; 
Ht might lead thom tn a aarrewer th than their self-chosen | from the use of oaths, from war, superfluity 
. ,even when roughest a teepest, i ; i 
far away from “ the still waters” of His ponte eureas anne in dress, the types and ceremonials of the 


pastures” of His love. law, and above all, the benefit of knowing the 
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guidance of the Holy Spirit in all matters 
of worship toward God. 

These testimonies, sealed by the blood of 
martyrs, have built and will build—if we 
continue faithfully to maintain them—upon 
the one Foundation a superstructure which 
will tell for good to latest generations. 

It is a time when the watchmen have need 
to be upon the watch-tower, lest through 
some unobserved avenue the enemy find his 
way into the citadel, and endanger our 
Zion. 

Freedom from sin and devotedness to God 
through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
in thought, word and deed, is a-position to 
which we should individually aspire. In 
the great cause of the soul’s salvation every 
stone should be turned and much vigilance 
used that nothing come between us and our 
great Benefactor. All our supplies are from 
Him, both temporal and spiritual, and my 
earnest prayer is that we may be sensible 
that itis in Him we live, Move and have our 
being; and that without Him we can do 
nothing. G. RicHaRDson. 


Portland, Second mo., 1877. 


—_ = —E 


FEEBLE FAITH. 
Extract from“ Autobiography and other Memor- 
tals of Mrs. Gilbert,” (Ann Taylor.) 


When providences open and discover the 
kindness and care of God, surmounting our 
fears and anxieties, we are apt to fancy that 
we have faith, because we are constrained 
to acknowledge the wisdom and goodness 
which have conducted us. But a poor faith 
is that which must thrust its hand into the 
prints of the nails before it will believe; 
and blessed indeed are those who “though 
they see not yet believe.” 


: : It is a humbling proof of the 
weakness of faith, even in the liveliest Chris- 
tians, that they cannot composedly trust in 
God for so much asa crumb of bread. If 
He lay but a fingér upon their earthly com- 
forts, or hide their path for a few momento | 
behind a sharp turning, they begin doubting 
and wailing, as if He were some God whose 
kindness they did not know, whose power 
they dared not trust; and the poor prayers 
by which they think they evince their faith | 
are little better than impatient sallies, half | 
fear, half anger. 


A Nose Fettow.—The following is nar- 
rated in the “Life of Dr. Norman Mac. | 
leod”; —‘*Tom Baird, the carter, the 
beadle of my working-man’s church, was as 
noble a fellow as ever lived —God-fearing, | 
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true, unselfish. I shall never forget what 
he said when I asked him to stand at the 
door of the working-man’s congregation, and 
when I thought he was unwilling to do so 
in his working clothes. ‘If,’ said 1, ‘ you 
don’t like to do it, Tom; ifyou are ashamed 

‘Ashamed!’ he exclaimed, as he 
turned round upon me; ‘I’m mair ashamed 
o’ yersel’, sir. Div ye think that I believe, 
as ye ken I do, that Jesus Christ, who died 
for me, was stripped o’ His raiment on the 
cross, and that I Na, na, I’m prood to 
stand at the door.’ Dear, good fellow! There 
he stood for seven winters, without a six- 
pence of pay; all for love; though at my 
request the working congregation gave him 
a silver watch. When he was dying from 
small-)ox, the same unselfish nature ap- 
peared. When asked if they should let me 
know, he replied: ‘There’s nae man -leevin’ 
I like as I do him. I know he would come. 
But he shouldna’ come on account of his 
wife and bairns, and so ye maunna’ tell him!’ 
I never saw him in his illness, never hearing 
of bis danger till it was too late.” 


~~ ome 


ALCOHOL IN COLD CLIMATES. 

We believe that Scotchmen are in the habit 
of pleading the coldness of their climate in 
extenuation of their national habit of whis- 
ky-drinking. Many facts have been adduced 
to show that there is no good ground for the 
opinion that alcohol is a protection against 
cold, but we remember none of a more strik- 
ing character than those brought out in con- 
nection with the recent English expedition 
to the Polar Regions. In the crews of the 
ships there were six ‘‘ tee-totallers.” Accor- 
ding toa report published in the, London 
Times, it would appear that these were far 
less liable than their mates to scurvy or frost- 
bites. In asledging party of seven, which 


| was awav from the ship for eighty-four days, 


all succumbed to seurvy except Ayles, the 
only abstainer among them, and Lieutenant 
Aldrich who was almost an abstainer. Four 
other of the abstginers are also referred to 
as having kept their health perfectly, though 
they took fully their share in the hard work 
of the expedition. The sixth, who had pre- 
viously enjoyed remarkably good health, 
yielded to the seductiens of g0g on one of 
his sledging journeys. Then he found his 


| appetite fail, and he was deprived of the re- 


freshing sleep which he had formerly eajoyed. 
He was the only Good Templar who joined 
the expedition who was attacked with scur 
vy. and for this he was, no doubt, indebted 
to his unfaithfulness. He gave stimulants, 
be remarks, a fair trial, and he is now con- 
vinced that it was the grog which did the 
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mischief. There were two or three other 
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Paul admits tha: the Greeks at Athens 


seamen who joined the temperance cause | did worship God, though but ignorantly, 


during the commission, and it is only fair to | 


state that these novices suffered from scarvy 
like the rest of the crew. It may be noticed 
that the testimony of the whole ships’ com- | 
panies—doctors and officers included—is | 
unanimous and conclusive against the serv- | 
ing out of stimulants during the day. They | 
emphatically state that no work can be done | 
upon grog, but many of them seem to cling | 
to the belief that a glass at night was a| 
sovereign recuperative agent, and fitted them 
for the fatigues of the morning. Dr. Colan, 
the senior medical officer on board the Alert, | 
speaks very favorably of total abstinence as 
exhibited during the expedition, and his 


—Journal of Chemistry. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO. 24, 1877. 





WORSHIP. 

In conversation with a friend during a 
long railroad journey, the question was 
asked, Is not all that is done from the heart 
as unto the Lord, worship? is it not render- 
ing Him that which is His due? and why 
then should we speak of meetings for wor- 
ship, as if the exercises performed in them 
were more worship than other good acts? 
Words are used to define things which differ 
in some degree although they may be alike 
in kind, and in this query two classes of 
duty, which perhaps have always been dis- 
tinguished by men, were confounded. 

The first division of duty has been well 
said to be, “A holy conformity to the pure 
law and light of God, so as to forsake evil, 
and be found in the practice of the perpetual 
precepts of righteousness and equity.” And 
the second, ‘In rendering that reverence, 
honor and adoration to God, thut He re- 
quires and demands of us; which is compre- 
hended under worship.’’ Worship is not lim- 
ited to time, place or one mode. Wherever 
and whenever men have withdrawn their 
thoughts from other and distracting objects, 
and with reverent humility have sent out 





. their aspirations and affections towards God 


in some measure of faith however dim, there 
has been worship. 


From such ignorant and imperfect worship 
God seeks to bring men up to the pure and 
most acceptable one, in spirit and in truth, 
He seeks worshippers who, knowing Him 
as He has revealed Himself in the Bible and 
through His Son, shall approach Him with 
pure hearts in full assurance of faith; 
through the sacrifice of Christ, and His pres- 
ent mediation ; drawing nigh unto Him, and 
coming with child-like confidence into the 
very holiest of all. 

Worship is either private and individual, 


|or public and united. The first is enjoined 
| by our Lord in the words, “ But thou, when 


thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when 
thou hast shut thy, door, pray to thy Father, 
who is in secret.”” Perhaps none attain the 
fulness of the Christian life and of its bless- 
ings, who do not take time for such retire- 
ment and secret prayer. Alone with God, 
the thoughts called home from their wan- 
derings upon earthly things, the presence of 
the Spirit and His aid is known, and we are 
enabled to present humble confession of our 
faults, petitions for our needs, thanks for our 
mercies, intercession for others, and adora- 
tion to Him who is felt to be so worthy of 
all honor and praise. To such worship the 
promise will be abundantly fulfilled, “‘ Thy 
Father, (how personal the title, thy Father), 
who seeth in secret, shall reward thee 
openly.” 

Not only in the closet, however, but amid 
daily work, the cares of the household, the 
labors of the farm, the workshop.or the count- 
ing-rocm, in the market, or on the highway, 
the heart may be stilled for a moment, and 
lifted up in secret aspirations to God through 
Jesus, our Mediator. The sudden tempta- 
tion, the unlooked-for perplexity, the trial of 
the temper, the present need of whatever 
kind, may bring the breathing, ‘‘ Lord, help 
me.”’ In tracing the loving hand of our 
Father in the kindnesses of common life, in 
the help over difficulties, in the aid given by 
others in the hour of sickness or bereave- 
ment; in seeing the purity of a winter scene 
wrapped in the snow’s white mantle, the 
brilliance of a spring morning when all is 
green and suffused with the sun-light; in the 
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glow of parting day, the many bued clouds 
of sunset which seem the portals of heaven, 
the soul is filled with holy praise. ‘ My 
Father made them all;” ‘Thou makest the 
outgoings of the morning and evening to re- 
joice,” is the language of the soul. 

Whether we will engage in united wor-| 
ship is not left to our choice as a matter of 
indifference. The Divine will is announced 
by the promise of our Lord to the two or 
three met in His name; and the command 
remains, “ Not forsaking the assembling of 
yourselves together.” It is designed that the 
Christian shall be nurtured by a life of asso- 
ciation and communion with others. We 
are members one of another, and the whole 
is compacted and grows by that which every 
joint supplies. Meetings may well be classed 
as for instruction, or for worship and edifi-| 
cation, according as these objects are most | 
in view in coming together. Meetings for| 
instruction should always become in some | 
degree oecasions of worship; and those 
chiefly intended for worship do and in a 
proper degree should become occasions for 
instruction. But it is important with re- 
gard to the latter to keep the main object 
prominent. 


| 


How wide the difference between regard- 
ing a company of assembled believers as an 
audience, met to hear words spoken to them 
or for them; and that other right view 
which considers them as a congregation 
come together in the love and fear of the 
Lord and the name of Jesus, to know Him 
by faith in their midst, to reverently com- 
mune each for himself with God, the Father, 
through Jesus the Mediator, by the present 
Spirit. And as all are thus exercised before 
the Lord, how the power of His Spirit 
spreads over all, and flows from one to an- 
other, till all are united under His immedi- 
ate direction in acts appropriate to each, of 
confession, prayer, worship and praise. Yes, 
“Praise is silent to Thee, oh God! in Zion,” 
becomes a living reality, and sacrifices of joy 
arise like incense. 

This is no fancy picture, but the common 
experience of not a few meetings. Solemn 
though it be to break the silence of such an 
assembly, yet when the presiding Lord 





Jesus calls for utterance by any, the har- 
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mony is not broken, but the hearts and minds 
of the people are prepared for “ edification, 
exhortation and comfort.” 

If, too, the call to repentance and faith is 
needed by: the unconverted present, the 
speaker finds the unselfish sympathy of his 
friends with him in his discourse, and greater 
power accompanies the word. Or if the spirit 
of supplication and praise is spread over the 
assembly, and one is rightly called to lead 
vocally, all can unite in it. 

‘Happy is the people that is in such a 
ease.’’ But if one, untaught himself in this 
pure and humble worship, comes in, and is 
forward to speak in his own apprehension, 
it mars the occasion, interferes with the 
very blessing which is refreshing the souls 
of those who are together feeding at the 
Lord’s table, and learning immediately from 
Him, who speaks to them as ‘“‘never man 
spake.” 

Fully recognizing the value of meetings 
for the special purpose of propagating the 
Gospel, or for instrucion, or for Bible ex- 
position, also at times for more informal fel- 
lowship, in speaking together of the things 
which concern salvation, with united prayer ; 
we yet believe that the regular meetings for 
worship of the gathered church should al- 
ways tend to be such as has been depicted, 
and we would commend this standard to all 
thoughtful readers. 


_ EE ———— 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT’S BOARD OF INDIAN COMMIS- 
SIONERS WITH THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE RELIGIOUS DENOMINA- 
TIONS. 


The Annual Meeting of the President's Board 
of Indian Commissioners with the Representa- 
tives of the different religious denominations, was 
held at Washington on the 7th inst. The usual 
reports of the work under their sugervision were 
given by each of the denominations represented, 
with discussions of methods of usefulness. The 
Commissioners also read portions of their annual 
report, showing some remarkably good results of 


| their efforts. An address to the President was also 


drawn up, expressive of satisfaction with his en- 
deavors to benefit the Indians, and pursue a just 
and humane course towards them, and of the 
happy results which the conveation had seen 
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flow from these. Benjamin Tatham and Edward 
Earle presented the address to President Grant 
the following day. He expressed his satisfaction 
in receiving such a letter, and referred to the 
commencement of the present course of the 
Government towards the Indians eight years ago. 
His attention having been called to the fact that 
it was believed that some of the Indian prisoners 
at Fort Marion were innocent of any special 
crime, he said he would examine into the pro- 
priety of their release. 





DIED. 


SHOVE.—At her residence in Somerset, Mass., 
Eleventh mo. roth; 1876, Rebekah Shove, widow of 
Abraham Shove, in her 97th year; an esteemed mem- 
ber of Swansey Monthly Meeting. She died like a 
shock of corn, fully ripe for the harvest, having full 
reliance in Christ Jesus her Saviour. 

ALMY.—On the 1st of Twelfth mo., 1876, George 
Almy, aged 77 years; a member and elder of New 
Bedford Monthly Meeting of Friends. His character 
was adorned with truthfulness and candor, having for 
his highest aim the honor of his Divine Master. 
Strongly attached to the cause of truth as professed 
and pzacticed by early Friends, his faith and trust 
continued without wavering. 

GRIFFEN.—At Mamaroneck, N. Y., Eighth mo. 
16th, 1876, Daniel Griffen, in the 79th year of his 
age; a member and elder of Purchase Monthly Meet- 
ing. He was faithful in the performance of all his 
religious duties, upholding the doctrines of our So- 
ciety with earnest zeal. During his illness of several 
months he expressed his calm, peaceful trust in his 


dear Redeemer, and we doubt not the end has crowned 
all. 


GRIFFEN.—At the residence of Wm. B. Collins, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 1st mo. 27th, 1877, Anna C. Grif- 
fen, daughter of Daniel Griffen, in the 34th year of 
her age; a member of Purchase Monthly Meeting. 
She was a bright example of a true Christian. Hav- 
ing early impressions of a Saviour’s love, she yielded 
to the divine influence and showed forth the power of 
divine grace. She died in the full assurance of a 
glorious immortality. 

EDGERTON.—On the 25th of Tenth mo., 1876, 
Nathan Edgerton, in the 5o'h year of hisage ; a mem- 
ber of New Garden Monthly Meeting, Ind. Though 
this dear Friend had been afflicted for some months, 
yet his death, which seems to have been expected by 
him, came suddenly and when his family were least 
looking for it. His large circle of friends have the 
assurance, not only from his words but from his life, 
that he has inherited one of the mansions prepared 
for those who follow the Lord Jesus. 


MENDENHALL,.—In Randolph Co., N. C., Ninth 
mo. 24th, 1876, John Mendendall, son of Isaac and 
Hannah Mendenhall, in the 62nd year of his age; a 
worthy member of Springfield Monthly Meeting. He 
supplicated near his close, “ Sweet Jesus, be with me 
through the valley of the shadow of death, and sweet 
Jesus, come quickly,”’ and thus fell asleep in Him. 

HOLLINGSWORTH.—Near Thorntown, Boone 
County, Indiana, First mo. 24th, 1877, Patience Hol- 
lingsworth (widow of the late Isaiah Hollingsworth); 
a member of Sugar Plain Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
aged 82 years, 7 months and 8 days. She suffered se- 
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the severe suffering with Christian patience, at different 
times remarking that she saw nothing in her way; 
that she had endeavored to live in accordance with 
what was made known to be right, and she felt that 
all would be well with her in the world to come. 


The Emlen Institution—a Philadelphia organiza. 
tion chartered by the Legislature of Pennsylvania—a 
free manual labor school for boys of African and In. 
dian descent, located in Warminster, Bucks County, 
is much in need of funds. Although economically 
managed, its present income is insufficient to support 
it, and it is the intention to admit mcre boys, and thus 
increase its usefulness, when the funds will permit. 
It is desired to train the children in the principles of 
religion, morality and virtue. They receive a plain 
school education, are taught the various branches of 
housework, besides assisting on the farm, and are 
clothed, fed and educated free of charge. Those who 
feel interested in assisting the descendants of these 
two races, to become good and useful men, are ear- 
nestly appealed to, to contribute to this excellent but 
unobstrusive charity. Please send contributions, 
either as donations or annual subscriptions, to 

THOMAS STEWARDSON, JR., Treas., 
1132 Girard Street. 
IsRAEL H. JOHNSON, Sec’y, 


809 Spruce Street. 


Philadelphia, Second mo., 1877. 


- CORRESPONDENCE. 





Maryville, Tenn., First mo, 2ist, 1877. 
Epwarp TaTuM: 


Dear Friend :—Thy letter containing draft 
was very acceptable and opportune. 
do not see how many of my poor mountain 
folks kept from freezing to death with their 
open cabins and little clothing and bedding. 
Most of the children of the poorer classes 
under ten years of age have no shoes, and 
many of the women, especially among the 
Indians. Since 12th of the month we have 
had warm weather, buat the waters have 
been up so high that I have not been out in 
the mountains very far yet, but shall start 
out to-morrow or next day to try to relieve 
as many of the suffering as possible, both by 
medical treatment and supplying their needs 
otherwise as far as my means wil! admit. 

Since the cold weather has passed, all my 
schools on this side of the mountains are 
doing well—could not do much in the cold 
weather. I have over thirty scholars in 
school at this time at my own expense, pay- 
ing the tuition of all of them and furnishing 
books for nearly all and clothing for a num- 
ber of them. I have three schools now it 
which I have normal classes training for 
teachers. I hope, in a few years, to supply 
these regions with a better grade of teachers 
than they have ever had before. But it 
makes me feel a little discouraged on looking 
lover the reports of the Commissioner of 
Education for the United States to find that 


werely for seven weeks from the effects ofa fall. She bore | there are over one million of children under 
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twenty-one years of age in the four Siates 
cornering in the centre of my territory, viz: 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Alabama and 
Georgia, and over a half million of adults 
that cannot read. This may sound un- 
reasonable and alarming, but such are the 
facts in the case as reported by United States 
authority. 

With these stern facts staring me in the 
face, and seeing as I do almost every day so 
much of poverty and wretchedness caused 
by this ignorance, thou need not wonder 
that I feel called upon by my sense of duty 
and my Heavenly Father to labor earnestly 
in this field, though I should meet privations 
and hardships. 

Thy friend and brother in Christ, 
J. D. GARNER. 


— +e 


Haverford College, Second mo. 13th, 1877. 
My Dear Friend:—I agree with thee, 
that in the words “I die daily ” in 1 Cor. xv., 
31, Paul is referring to the daily danger of 
his life to which he was exposed, and that 
the thought so beautifully expanded by John 
Pease mar be found rather in another text: 


“Always bearing about in the body the | 


dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also 
of Jesus might be made manifest in our 
body.” 


used primarily (though I should say not ex- 


clusively, in the second instance), in a literal, 
physical sense, but are capable of a spiritual 
application. 

I have often been struck with the wide 
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that is washed ” (literally bathed, cleansed), 
‘‘needeth not save to wash his feet.” But 
Paul does speak, not unfrequently, of the 
life of a Christian as a battle and as a race; 
nay, using a strong metaphor from pugilis- 
tic games, after speaking of the careful self- 
control of the combatants in them, he says 
of himself, in language which we can hardly 
translate in our tamer English idiom, “I 
am continually planting my fist under my 
body’s eye, and leading my body after me as 
my slave?” 

We mus: always remember that death is 
not valuable for its own sake, but as the in- 
troduction into a higher life; “that the life 
also of Jesus may be made manifest.” And 
here these words of Paul are instructive: 
“T am crucified with Christ, nevertheless 
I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 

Very truly thy friend, 


Tuomas CHASE. 
SE 


Communieated to Friends’ Review, 
THE DAILY DEATH. 


(Extract from notes taken of a sermon preached 
by Fohn Pease, at Newport, R. I, Sixth mo. 
22a, 1845.) 





Both of these texts, indeed, are | 


| Qh, dear brethren and sisters, the round 
of life! its mingled disappointment and suc- 
cess, its vicissitudes and alterations! Does 
| not the observation of them teach us that 
our trust is not to be placed in the temporal 
|things around us? How many who have 


| sought their joy in the vanities of this world 


sugjestiveness of texts of Scripture. It would | can say, from heartfelt experience, ‘looking 
seem to have been intended that they should | for happiness I found sorrow, looking for 
not only speak to us in the sense in which | pleasures I found cares! ” 

they are strictly used in their context—and| As these things were brought before me, 
in which alone they are rightly cited in argu-| I remembered the language of the Apostle 


mentative discussion - but also as colored or 
invested with special significance by our own 
spiritual experiences. I have heard great 
truths set forth in words of Scripture which 
in their original connection bear a different 
meaning from that assigned them by the 
person enunciating the truths; and it seems 
to me often hypercritical to complain of such 


application, unless a doctrinal argument be | 


sought to be established upon a mistaken 
understanding of the letter of atext. Care- 
fal study, however, of the primary mean- 


ing of every passage of Holy Writ is very | 


desirable. 

If I do not err, in the quotations from the 
Old Testament in the New a higher spirit- 
ual meaning is sometimes brought out than 
eae words bear in their proper con- 

xt. 

Of course, Paul teaches no such doctrine 
as that the regenerate must every day re- 
peat the agonies of the new birth. “He 


Paul, ‘“‘I die daily.” My attention was 
| turned to this great Apostle, his character, 
his attainments. A strong man in the truth 
we should not hasitate to call him, a scribe 
deeply read and instructed ; one who knew 
the foundation and would turn others to it. 
| Yeu he could make the declaration, ‘I die 
daily.” And can we suppose that while he 
who could say, ‘ I am not a whit behind the 
very chiefest Apostles,” had to experience 
the daily death, we are so perfect as not to 
need it. 

Now to what does the young man or 
the young woman die? When the tempter 
would lead thee into vanity in conversation 
or deportment, and the witness of the 
Highest tells thee it is out of the truth, 
and thou art strengthened to put it 
away, then thou hast taken up thy cross 
and hast died as to that thing. And what is 
this death in the old? When they are made 
to feel that by the things of time, by the 
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pursuit of riches or of worldly honors, their 
minds have been too much diverted from the 
service of their Creator, and they are 

strenythened to withdraw their attention 

from such things and prefer the love of God 

to the wealth and honors of this world, then 

they die as to the seductive influences of tem- 

poral pursuits. 

I feel satisfied that if the Lord is to be 
exalted, it must be in the daily cross-bear- 
ing and daily death of His followers. Hence 
many children He tries, and to many he 
sends afflictions, to draw them away from 
living to the world. And those whose 
hearts are filled with sympathy for the suf- 
fering, the afflicted, and the children of op- 
pression and bondage, those who strive to 
be wholly occupied in alleviating the sorrows 
of their fellow-men, if they should seek in- 
struction from on high in the stillness of 
their own hearts, and the Lo:d should tell 
them that He has yet other work for them 
to do, then, instead of bein. wholly occupied 
in deeds of philanthropy and benevolence, 
they are to lay down even these things, and 
to sit meekly at the feet of Jesus, as Mary 
did, there to hearken to the words as they 
proceed from His mouth. How happy are 
they who dying to all else enjoy the light 
ot His countenance, reflected back as it were 
from their life and conversation ! 

To worldly minds there is something of 
great mystery in heavenly things. The 
knowledge of them is not a knowledge 
which puffeth up, but that which humbleth ; 
for what can humble more than that which 
maketh us willing to die daily? Dear friends, 
how do I covet for myself, how do I long 
for every class, that this death may be the 
portion of us all—a death to the vanities of 
the world, a death to the desires of our 
carnal nature, a death to self, a death to 
everything that would even bring us to make 
ashow of any gifts or graces which the 
Lord may have given us; a death that in- 
troduces us even here, into a higher life that 
shall continue hereafter, so that when on the 
languishing bed of sickness we may look 
forward with confiding hope, to those serene 
and holy habitations where-all is peace and 
joy in life eternal. All that is within me 
seems to hope that there, in that heavenly 
garner, we may be found, that there in that 
heavenly city, we may live eternally to- 
gether! 





—— _ 


Ir is stated in Land and Water as a fact 
beyond contradiction, that the choice Eng- 
lish breeds of cattle have for some years 
not only tended to diminish in size, but also 
in robustness of constitution, The milk- 
yielding qualities of English cattle, too, are 
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declining, so that the importation of cheese 
and butter is increasing enormously. This 
is strikingly the case with the Durhams, in 
which everything is sacrificed to form. In 
the finest strains of Durham cattle produc. 
tiveness has been seriously affected, and the 
milk secretion has become next to nothing, 
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Abridged from Popular Science Monthly, 12 mo., 1876. 


FERMENTATION AND ITS BEARINGS ON 
THE PHENOMENA OF DISEASE.* 





BY JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F. R. 8. 





One of the most remarkable characteristics 
of the age in which we live is its desire and 
tendency to connect itself organically with 
preceding ages—to ascertain how the state 
of things that nuw is, came to be what it is. 
And the more earnestly and profoundly this 
problem is studied, the more clearly comes 
into view the vast and varied debt which 
the world of to-day owes to that fore-world 
in which man, by skill, valor, and well- 
directed strength, first replenished and sub- 


'dued the earth. Our prehistoric fathers may 


have been savages, but they were clever and 
observant ones. They founded agriculture 
by the discovery and development of seeds 
whose origin is now unknown. They tamed 
and harnessed their animal antagonists, and 
sent them down to us as ministers, instead 
of rivals, in the fight for life. Later on, 
when the claims of luxury added themselves 
to those of necessity, we find the same spirit 
of invention at work. We have no historic 
account of the first brewer, but we glean from 
history that his art was practised, and its 
produce relished, more than two thousand 
years ago. Theophrastus, who was born 
nearly four hundred years before Christ, de- 
scribed beer as the wine of barley. It is 
extremely difficult to preserve beer in a hot 
country ; still, Egypt was the land in which 
it was first brewed, the desire of man to 
quench his thirst with this exhilarating bev- 
erage overcoming all the obstacles which 
hot climate threw in the way of its manu- 
facture. 

Our remote ancestors had also learned by 
experience that wine maketh glad the heart 
of man. Noah, we are informed, planted 4 
vineyard, drank of the wine, and experienced 
the consequences. But, though wine and 
beer possess so old a history, a very few 
years ago no man knew the secret of their 
formation. Indeed, it- might be said that 
until the present year no thorough and scien- 
tific account was ever given of the agencies 


* A discourse delivered before the Glasgow Science Lectures 
Association, October 9, 1876. 
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which come into play in the manufacture of 


beer, of the conditions necessary to its health, 
and of the maladies and vicissitudes to which 
it is subject. Hitherto, indeed, the art and 
practice of the brewer have resembled those 
of the physician, both being founded on em- 
pirical observation. By this is meant the 
observation of facts apart from the principles 
which explain them, and which give the 
mind an intelligent mastery over them. The 
brewer learned from long experience the 
conditions, not the reasons, of success. But 
he had to contend, and he has still to con- 
tend, against unexplained perplexities. Over 
and over again his care has been rendered 
nugatory; his beer has fallen into acidity or 
fottenness, and disastrous losses have been 
sustained of which be bas been unable to 
assign the cause. It is the hidden enemies 
against which the physician and the brewer 
have hitherto contended, that recent re- 
searches are dragging into the light of day, 
thus preparing the way for their final exter- 
mination. 

Let us glance for a moment at the outward 
and visible signs of fermentation. A few 
weeks ago I paid a visit to a private still in 
a Swiss chalet; and this is what I saw: In 
the peasant’s bedroom was a cask with a 
very large bung-hole carefully closed. The 
cask contained cherries which had lain in it 
for fourteen days. It was not entirely filled 
with the fruit, an air-space being left above 
the cherries when they were putin. I had 
the bung removed, and a smal] lamp dipped 
into this space. Its flame was instantly ex- 
tinguished. The oxygen of the air had en- 
tirely disappeared, its place being taken by 
carbonic-acid gas.* I tasted the cherries; 
they were very sour, though when put into 
the cask they were sweet. The cherries and 
the liquid associated with them were then 
placed in a copper boiler, to which a copper 
head was closely fitted. From the head 
proceeded a copper tube which passed straight 
through a vessel of cold water, and issued 
at the other side. Under the open end of 
the tube was placed a bottle to receive the 
spirit distilled. The flame of small wood- 
splinters being applied to the boiler, after 
& time vapor rose into the head, passed 
through the tube, was condensed by the cold 
of the water, and fell in a liquid fillet into 
the bottle. On being tasted, it proved to be 
that fiery and intoxicating spirit know. in 
commerce as Kirsch or Kirsch-wasser. 

The cherries, it should be remembered, 
were here left to themselves, no ferment of 
any kind being added to them. 
spect what has been said of the cherry 


*The gas which is exhaled from the es after the oxygen 


of the air has done its duty in purifying the blood, the same 
also which effervesces from soda-water and champagne. 


In this re-| 
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applies also to the grape. At the vintage 
the fruit of the vine is placed in proper ves- 
sels, and abandoned to its own action. It 
ferments, producing carbonic acid ; its sweet- 
ness disappears, and at the end of a certain 
time the unintoxicating gvape-juice is con- 
verted into intoxicating wine. Here, as in 
the case of the cherries, the fermentation is 
spontaneous—in what sense spontaneous, will 
appear more clearly by-and-by. 

It is needless for me to tell a Glasgow au- 
dience that the beer-brewer does not set to 
work in this way. In the first place the 
brewer deals not with the juice of fruits, but 
with the juice of barley. The barley having 
been steeped for a sufficient time in water, 
it is drained, and subjected to a temperature 
sufficient to cause the moist gran to germi- 
nate; after which, it is completely dried 
upon a kiln. It then receives the name of 
malt. The malt is crisp to the teeth, and 
decidedly sweeter to the taste than the or- 
iginal barley. It is ground, mashed up in 
warm water, then boiled with hops until all 


‘the soluble portions have been extracted; 


the infusion thus produced being called the 
wort. This is drawn off and cooled as rap- 
idly as possible; then, instead of abandon- 
ing the infusion, as the wine-maker does, to 
its own action, the brewer mixes yeast with 
his wort, and places it in vessels each with 
only one aperture open to the air. Soon 
after the addition of the yeast, a brownish 
froth, which is really new yeast, issues from 
the aperture, and falls like a cataract into 
troughs prepared to receive it. This froth- 
ing and foaming of the wort is a proof that 
the fermentation is active. . - . . 

The augmentation of the yeast alluded to 
above, was thus proved to arise from the 
growth of a minute plant, now called Torula 
(or Saccharomyces) cerevisiae. Spontane- 
ous generation is therefore out of the ques- 
tion. The brewer deliberately sows the 
yeast plant, which grows and multiplies in 
the wort as its proper soil. This discovery 
marks an epoch in the history of fermenta- 
tion. 

But where did the brewer find his yeast? 
The reply to this question is similar to that 
which must be given if the brewer were 
asked where he found his barley. He has 
received the seeds of both of them from pre- 
ceding generations. Could we connect with- 
out solution of continuity the present with 
the past, we should probably be able to trace 
back the yeast employed by my friend Sir 
Fowell Buxton to day, to that employed by 
some Egyptian brewer two thousand years 
ago. But you may urge that there must 
have been a time when the first yeast-cell 
was generated. Granted—exactly as there 


| was a time when the first barley-corn was 
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generated. Let not the delusion lay hold of | mentation in other liquids.* It is not, there. 
you, that a living thing is easily generated, | fore, in the interior of the grape that the 
because it is small. Both the yeast-plant| origin of the life observed in the vat is to he 
and the barley-plant lose themselves in the | sought. 
dim twilight of antiquity, and in thiS our! What, then, is its true origin? This is 
day there is no more prvof of the spontane-| Pasteur’s answer, which his well-approved 
ous generation of the one than there is of | accuracy renders worthy of all confidence; 
the spontaneous generation of the other. | At the time of the vintage little microscopic 
I stated a moment ago that the fermenta-| particles are observed adherent, both to the 
tion of grape-juice was spontaneous; but I | outer surface of the grape and of ihe twigs 
was careful to add, ‘‘in what sense sponta-| which support the grape. Brush these par- 
neous, will appear more clearly by-and-by.”’ | ticles into a capsule of pure water. It is 
Now, this is the sense meant; The wine-| rendered turbid by the dust. Examined by 
maker does not, like the brewer and distiller, | a microscope, these minute particles are seen 
deliberately introduce either yeast or any to present the appearance of organized cells. 
equivalent of yeast, into his vats; he does | Instead of receiving them in water, let them 
not consciously sow in them any plant, or, be brushed into the pure inert juice of 
the germ of any plant; indeed, he has been|the grape. Forty-eight hours afier this 
hithertoin ignorance whether , lants or germs jis done, our familiar Turula is observed 
of any kind have had anything to do with | budding and sprouting, the growth ot the 
his operations. Still, when the fermented | plant being accompanied by all the other 
grape-juice is examined, the living Torula| signs of active fermentation. What is the 
concerned in alcoholic fermentation never inference to be drawn from this experiment? 
fails to make its appearance. How is this? ; Obviously that the particles adherent to the 
If no living germ has been introduced into external surface of the grape are the verita- 
the wine-vat, whence comes the life so in-, ble germs of that life which, after they have 
variably developed there ? been sown in the juice, appear in such pro- 
You may be disposed to reply, with Turpin | fusion. Wine is sometimes objected to on 
and others, that, in virtue of its own inher-| the ground that fermentation is “ artificial ;” 
ent powers, the grape-juice, when brought | but we no ice here the responsibility of Na- 
into contact with the vivifying atmospheric ture. The ferment of the grape is in fact a 
oxygen, runs spontaneously and of its own parasite of the grape, and the art of the wine- 
accord into these low forms of life. I have | maker from time immemorial has consisted 
not the slightest objection to this explana-| in bringing— and it may be added, iguorantly 
tion, provided proper evidence can be ad-| bringing— two things thus closely associated 
duced in support of it. But the evidence|by Nature into actual contact with each 
adduced in its favor, as far as I am acquaint-| other. For thousands of years, what has 
ed with it, snaps asunder under the least| been done consciously by the brewer has 
strain of scientific criticism. It is, as far as , been done unconsciously by the wine-grower. 
I can see, the evidence of men who, however , The one has sown his leaven just as much 
keen and clever as observers are not rigidly- 'as the other. 
trained experimenters. These alone are| Nor is it necessary to impregnate the beer- 
aware of the precautions necessary in inves-| wort with leaven to provoke fermentation. 
tigations of this delicate kind. - In reference, | Abandoned to the contact of our common alr, 
then, to the life of the wine-vat, what is the | it sooner or later ferments; but the chances 
decision of experiment when carried out by ate, that the produce of that fermentation, 
competent men? Let a quantity of the instead of being agreeable, would be dis- 
clear, filtered “must” of the grape be boiled, | gusting to the taste. By a rare accident we 
so as to destroy such germs as it may have | might get the true alcoholic fermentation, 
contracted from the air or otherwise. In| but the odds against obtaining it would be 
contact with germless air the uncontaminated |enormous. Pure air acting upon a lifeless 
must never ferments. All the materials for | liquid will never provoke fermentation ; but 
spontaneous generation are there, but so long | our ordinary air is the vehicle of numberless 
as there is no seed sown there is no life de-| germs which act as ferments when they fall 
veloped, and no sign of that fermentation | into appropriate infusions. Some of them 
which is the concomitant of life. Nor need | produce acidity, some putrefaction. The 
you resort to a boiled liquid. ‘he grape is| germs of our yeast-plant are also in the alr; 
sealed by its own skin against contamina-| but so sparingly distributed that an infusion 
tion from without. By an ingenious device, | like beer-wort, exposed to the air, is almost 
Pasteur has extracted from the interior of 


: Sans : *The liquids of the healthy animal body are also sealed 
the grape its pure juice, and proved that 'D | trom external contamination. Neither pure urine, collected 
contact with pure air it never acquires the | fresh from the bladder, nor pare blood, drawn with due pre 
Ww 


* trefy in contact wit 
power to ferment itself, nor to produce fer- | nae trom the veins, will over putsety 
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sure to be taken possession of by foreign or- 
ganisms. In fact, the maladies of beer are 
wholly due to the admixture of these objec- 
tionable ferments,whose forms and modes of 
nutrition differ materially from those of the 
true leaven of beer. 


(To be continued.) 


_———___<- ge 


In 1849, out of every sixteen men, women, 
and children, in England and Wales, one 
was a pauper maintained by the charity of the 
remaining fifteen. In 1852 one in twenty 
was a pauper, and in,1875 only one in thirty. 
—Popular Science Monthly. 


FERTILIZATION OF PLANTs By INSECTS;— 
In several papers written lately by Thomas 
Meehan, the botanist, he seems to show 
pretty conclusively that the fertilization of 
plants is far less dependent upon insects 
carrying their pollen from the stamens to the 
pistils of flowers than has hitherto been sup- 
posed. Over an extensive region in Colorado 
the number of insects likely to aid in ferti- 
lization is. very small, but there is no more | 
scarcity of seeds in the colored flowering 
plants there than in similar ones elsewhere. 





SreAM-CULTURE.—<According to the re- 
ports of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, 161 pounds of coal will raise into 
steam 115 gallons of water, a power suffi- 





cient for the cultivation of one acre. One 
pound of coal will evaporate 7 pounds of 
water and move 9.3 tons of earth, and acwt. 
of coal will move 1,000 tons of earth, a 
power sufficient for the plowing of 100 acres. 
The great practical question is the utiliza- 
tion of this power. A variety of steam- | 
plows have been invented, but all have yet 
failed to economize and apply the force gen- | 
erated. In England, at the great trial at 
Wolverhampton, under the ausp ces of the | 
Royal Agricultural Society, it was esti- 
mated that 30 per cent. of the power gener- 
ated was lost, yet even this’ leaves steam- 
power cheaper than horse-power. 


 —— 
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VICTORY, 
A grave parody. 


Spake full well, in rich, melodious numbers, | 
One who dwelleth in the house of Fame; 

Telling us, the soul is dead that slumbers ; 
Only dust returneth whence it came. 


Not for us the joy of idle beauty, 
By the wayside, basking in the sun; 

Flowers and birds! Ye know not aught of duty; 
Ours are conquests ye have never won. 
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Earth and sea are strewn with wreck and ruin; 
But, grass grows, and waves roll, over all. 
Shall we mourn forever man’s undoing, 
When man’s resurrection lifts the pall ? 


Everywhere Time’s battle-fires are glowing ; 
Some, to tell us Liberty is born ; 

Others, when dire Evil, overflowing, 
Sweeps like lava through the golden corn. 


Stronger than all arms of heroes’ wearing, 
Is the centre of Truth’s crystal shield : 
Brighter than the knight’s armorial bearing, 
Shines the martyr’s flame-emblazoned field. 


Not alone amid the cannon’s rattle, 
But where kneels the humblest saint in prayer, 
Comes the shock of most portentous battle ; 
Earth and heaven meet, contending there. 


Not alone in palaces of glory, 

Not on graves of bard or priest alone, 
Nor in old cathedrals, high and hoary, 

Or the tombs of heroes, carved in stone ; 


In the cottage of the rudest peasant, 
In the solitude of rural bowers, 
Speaks the solemn Past unto the Present, 
Showing us what victory shall be ours. 


In all places, then, and in all seasons, 

Earth’s sad voices tell us wondrous things ; 
Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 

How our souls may spread their folded wings. 


Bright and glorious is that revelation, 

Written above the stars, beneath the flowers ; 
God is Love; and He, in man’s creation, 

Has chosen that Christ’s victory shall be ours! 


Union Springs, N. Y., Second mo., 1877. 
_————-eo 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN THIRD 
MONTH, 1877. 


From the N. Y. Pocket Almanac. 


Third mo. ist., Dunning’s Creek, Baltimore Y. M. 
oe 3rd, Whitewater, Indiana Y. M. 
e “ Union, Western Y. M, 

Hesper, Kansas Y. M. 

10th, Spiceland, Indiana Y. M. 

“ Mississinawa, Indiana Y. M. 
Richland, Western Y. M. 
Cottonwood, Kansas Y. M. 
15th, Haddonfield, Philadelphia Y. M. 
17th, Westfield, Indiana Y. M. 

* Northern, 

“ Spring River, Kansas Y. M, 
19th, Baltimore, Baltimore Y, M. 
2ist, Wabash, Indiana Y. M. 


“ “a 


“ 


“ 


———— se __— 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—European advices to the 
19th inst. have been received. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—Lord Derby, Foreign Secretary, 
on the 13th, in the House of Lords, gave details of 


| the late extradition controversy with the United States. 


He said the difficulty arose because America intimated 


that one Lawrence, who was extradited, would be 
tried for another offence than the one named in the 
treaty, if the first trial failed. 


In the Eighth mo. last 
America communicated that it was never intended to 
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try Lawrence for a second offence. The British gov- 
ernment, therefore, while maintaining its construction 
of the treaty, felt that there was no reason for longer 
suspending its operation. The surrender of Brent, the 
Louisville forger, was unconditional, because no con- 
ditions were needed. Negotiations are now pending 
for a new treaty. 

The Privy Council has given judgment adverse to | 
the Direct United States Cable Company on an appeal | 
from the Supreme Court of Newfoundland, continuing | 
the injunction against the company’s using the main- 


land of Newfoundland for telegraphic purposes, or | 


operating the section of cable moored in Conception | ; 


Bay. The company had already removed their cable 
from that bay, in anticipation of this decision. 


In the House of Commons, on the 15th, a bill for 
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inst. to discuss proposals for an arrangement with the. 
government relative to the /ueros law. 


Ecypt.—Col. Gordon, the African explorer, has 
been appointed Governor of the entire province of 
Soudan. He was to leave Cairo on the 17th for Mas. 
sowah, to negotiate with Abyssinia for peace and open. 
ing the country to trade. A contest has been for some 
time in progress between that country and Egypt, in 
which the latter has not been successful. 

Mexico.—Reports from Mexico .epresent that the 
interior and the Pacific coast except Acapulco support 
Diaz; and both his opponents, Lerdo and Iglesias, hay. 
ing left the country, and he controlling the army, his 
power is for the present supreme. 


ConGREss.—In the Senate, on the 13th, credentials 


centralizing and economizing the administration of | WT presented for D. T. Corbin, as elected Senator 


prisons, one of the measures proposed by the govern 
ment, passed to second reading, 279 to 69. 
FRANCE.—In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 
15th, the Committee on Press Laws presented a report 
proposing a bill to provide trial by jury for press of 
fences. 
By a terrible explosion in one of the coal mines at 


from South Carolina for six years from the 4th prox. 
They were signed by D. H. Chamberlain as Governor, 
and were read and placed on file, no objection being 
made. The Senate has passed with amendments the 
House bill providing for the support of the govern. 
ment of the District of Columbia; the Consular and Dip- 
lomatic appropriation bill, and also the bill as amended 


Graissesac, in the department of Herault, 55 miners | by the House increasing the pensions of those who 


are known to have perished. 

Austria. The Lower House of the Reichsrath, bv 
a vote of 155 to 37, has passed a grant of 60°,000 
florins to promote the display of Austrian products in 
the Paris exhibition of 1878, notwithstanding the ad 
verse decision of the Budget Committee. 

GERMANY.—Semi official journals of Berlin declare 
that any serious variance which may have existed re- 
cently between Germany and France has passed away, 
as France has discontinued her efforts to form an alli- 
ance with Russia. 

It is asserted that the fortifications on the Rhine, as 
at Strasburg and Cologne, are actively pushed forward, 
and that the eastern fortresses, toward Russia, will 
also be strengthened. 

THE EASTERN QUESTION.—No further important 
developments have yet appetred. A letter from St. Pe- 
tersburg, published in the Vienna /o/itical Correspond- 
ence, and regarded by the correspondent of the Lon- 
don 7imes as semi-official, points out the disadvantage, 
to Russia especially, but also to other governments, of 
delay. Russia has not only to keep up a large army 
on the frontier, but to increase it as chances of peace 
gradually disappear. Commerce and credit are in- 
jured, and socialism is encouraged by this condition 
of affairs. The letter intimates that the interests of 
Russia, Germany and Austria may be found to corres- 
pond. In the British House of Commons, on the 
16th, the War Secretary, in answer to an inquiry, said 
that the government did not consider itself free from 


| have lost both an arm and a foot in war. A resolution was 
adopted for the arrest of a witness who had failed to 
appear before the committee investigating the Oregon 
election. The Mouse passed the Senate bill to en- 
courage telegraphic communication with Europe; and 
the Naval appropriation bill; and adopted by a vote 
of 142 to 82, a resolution reported by the majority of 
the committee to investigate the Florida election, de- 
claring that the Tilden electors had been duly chosen 
in that State. The President having vetoed a bill per- 
fecting a revision of the U. S. laws, the veto was sus- 
tained, and the bill, with the omission of the provision 
to which the President objected, was again passed. 
The Electoral Commission, after hearing elaborate 
arguments from objectors and counsel on both sides, 
on the Louisiana case, decided on the 16th, by a vote 
of 8 to 7, not to receive evidence other than that fur- 
nished by the papers referred to them. A resolution 
declaring the persons named in the first certificate (the 
Hayes electors), the lawful electors of Louisiana, and 
that their votes should be counted, was adopted by the 
|same vote. The report of the decision with the rea 
| sons therefor, states that it is not competent to go be- 
| hind the certificate of the Governor founded upon the 
|action of the Returning Board; and also that the 
| commission could not receive evidence to show that 
| any elector was ineligible at the time of his appoint- 
ment, or any other evidence than the certificates and 
papers. The Commission is also of opinion that the 
| Returning Board was a lawfully constituted body, by 


the obligations of the treaties of 1856.and 1871. If | Virtue of a Constitutional law, and that a vacancy in 
Turkey was bound by them, the res: of Europe also | said bsdy did not vitiate its proceedings. The decision 


must be so. They do not at present, he said, intend 


to use coercive material measures against Turkey 


| was transmitted to the President of the Senate on the 
| 17th, to be laid before the joint convention. The 


nor draw the sword for her. An Under Foreign | Senate promptly sent a message to the House, an- 






Secretary said the government intends answering | "0uncing its readiness to meet and proceed with the 
Prince Gortschakoff’s circular, but the time depends | Count, but the House adopted a resolution to inform 
upon the course of evenis. It must await the effect of | the Senate that it would receive that body on the 19th 
the change of government at Constantinople and the | #t 11 A- M. The joint convention met at that time, 
negotiations of the Porte with Servia and Montenegro. | When the report was read, and three papers of objec: 

SeRviA.--A decree had been issued convoking the | tions were presented, to consider which the Houses 
Great Skuptschina for the 26th inst. again separated. The Senate, after two hours discus- 

Russia.—A telegram from Pesth, Austria, to the | sion, concurred in the decision of the Commission; 
London Standard on the 17th, reported that 8000 | but the House, without taking up the subject, took a 
military engineers were changing the gauge of the recess until the next day, when after two hours debate, 
Roumanian railways to that of the Russian roads, and | it non-concurred with the Commission. The count 
that the work was to be completed in 20 days. The being resumed, the 8 votes of Louisiana were counted 
Russian army was said to be preparing to cross the | for Hayes. When Michigan was reached, objection 
Pruth. | was made to one of the electors as not having been 

Spain.—The Junta of the province of Alava has | duly appointed. The result was not known when our 
been summoned for extraordinary session on the 23rd‘ paper went to press. 
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